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FELIX ADLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


I 


ROM discussions of the nature of the good, of virtue and happi- 
ness, of social welfare and self-interest, and from the im- 
personal ‘‘consensus of moral consciousness,’’ 7. e., of respectable 
opinion rather than of personal feeling and conviction, to be found 
in our ethical treatises and text-books (of which I also have been 
guilty), one turns with a certain relief and fresh interest to such 
a book as Felix Adler’s An Ethical Philosophy of Life. Here we 
have ‘‘a philosophy of life growing out of the experiences of a life- 
time:’’ the philosophy of life of an ethical teacher, lecturer of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, who takes his calling with a prophetic 
seriousness, enlightened by philosophy and intensified by a pastoral 
contact with the more tragic sides of life, and whose resolute free- 
thinking can not conceal a mind passionately religious. 

The work is divided into four books, of which the first, consisting 
of an ‘‘ Autobiographical Introduction,’’ is possibly the most interest- 
ing but the least capable of being summarized. I pass by his search 
for ethical salvation, which began in Judaism and took him through 
Christianity, Emerson, Socialism and ‘‘social work’’ (whose social 
ideal appears to him to aim at nothing higher than raising all men 
to the level of a respectable, middle-class Philistinism) and note the 
reflections embodied in the last chapter, on ‘‘My Voceation.’’ He 
has told us that ‘‘one of the leading principles to which I early gave 
assent, and to which I have ever since adhered as a correct funda- 
mental insight, is expressed in the statement that every human being 
is an end per se, worth while on his own account.’’ One of the chief 
results, however, of a forty years pastorate as ethical teacher has 
been to give him a strong sense of the inevitable ‘‘frustration’’ which 
attends more or less all human purposes: frustration, for example, 
in the married life through bereavement, defective children, or 
change of character; frustration in self-development, in the diffi- 
culty of uniting specialist proficiency with breadth of culture and 
character; frustration, again, in the attempt to find a moral worth 
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for life under the worst conditions, such as life in the slums. I 
wonder whether this chapter may not largely explain Mr. Adler’s 
rather dogmatic rejection of happiness; whether, indeed, the quest 
for happiness is not condemned less because it is ignoble than be- 
cause it is futile; and whether he would not admit that the attain- 
ability of happiness, 7. e., the possibility of so controlling the condi- 
tions of existence as to carry out our plans of life, would of itself 
vindicate the dignity of man. ‘‘As viewed empirically,’’ he tells 
us, however, ‘‘the human generations are but accidents of nature, 
waves on the sea of life, passing shadows. And viewing ourselves 
in this manner our self-respect goes to pieces. The idea of obliga- 
tion vanishes. Man’s claim to infinite worth is bitterly mocked.”’ 
Under these conditions the problem for an ethical philosophy is 
‘‘how to remedy the belittlement of man;’’ how to affirm his moral 
worth in spite of his infinitesimal significance as a creature of time 
and place. 
II 


The second book, under the title of ‘‘Philosophical Theory,’’ 
sketches the author’s metaphysics. A statement of the ethical mo- 
tive has prepared us to learn that he began his philosophical think- 
ing as a disciple of Kant; and though he has long since recanted 
Kant, it is with reference to Kant that we can best define his general 
position. In spite of his thoroughgoing criticism of Kant, I should 
call him still essentially a Kantian, at least to the extent of giving 
us what Kant would have taught if he had not been’ the cut-and- 
dried person that he was, living in a eut-and-dried century. Nor 
is his criticism of Kant invariably well chosen; when, for example, 
he attacks the categorical imperative on the ground of a similarity 
to numerous other imperatives, such as the primitive tabu. Surely 
Kant, if any one, made clear the distinction between the imperative 
of reason, which raises the question of self-contradiction, and the 
force of habit, which raises no questions whatever. 

To his general criticism, however, that Kant’s thinking was 
vitiated by an abstract intellectualism and a blind reverence for 
physical science, resulting in an absolutism grotesque and unreal and 
a so-called respect for man which respected only an abstract prin- 
ciple, one may cordially assent. Yet it seems to me that Mr. Adler’s 
correction consists precisely in affirming boldly what Kant dared 
affirm only rather haltingly, namely, the right of the will (as well 
as of esthetic taste) to rank with the intellect as a final criterion of 
truth. But we are not to call him a pragmatist. ‘‘Exasperation 
with absolutism does not of itself justify recourse to the opposite 
extreme [equally exasperating, I presume] of pragmatism.’’ The 
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point is rather that ‘‘science, the work of the intellect, and art and 
ethics, spring from a common root, namely, the reality-producing 
functions.”’ 

And this means that ultimately all truths, whether scientific or 
ethical truths, are in some sense a priori. As Mr. Adler prefers to 
put it, they are ‘‘functional finalities;’’ by which phrase he refers 
to ‘‘the independent part played by our mental constitution in build- 
ing up experience, and in affording us the conviction of certainty, 
and of reality.’’ But it seems also that scientific thinking differs 
from ethical thinking. Scientific method consists in combining part 
with part; and these parts of the universe stand fast as certainties, 
whatever we may say about the universe as a whole. This was the 
meaning of Kant’s showing that from the conditioned we can not 
argue to the unconditioned. In ethics there is no possibility of con- 
sidering the parts by themselves. No single rule of conduct is ever 
right in itself. ‘‘It takes its ethical quality from the plan of conduct 
as a whole, and without reference to the whole it is devoid of right- 
ness.’’ Briefly, it seems, a fact is a fact without regard to any other 
fact, but no value is a value apart from a system of values. 

If space permitted I should like to contest this distinction, and to 
show that what is here affirmed of values is, ultimately at least, also 
true of facts.. Mr. Adler uses the distinction as a basis for showing 
that, while there is no ‘‘intellectual bridge’’ from the sensible world 
to the supersensible (not to be confounded with the supernatural of 
vulgar thought), there is an ethical bridge. In other words, the 
ontological proof for the existence of God, rightly criticized by Kant 
from his abstractly intellectual standpoint, becomes on broader 
grounds valid. Not, indeed, for the individual ‘‘God’’ of the older 
anthropomorphic type, but for the reality of a spiritual universe, 
conceived by Mr. Adler as a spiritual society.1 As thus conceived, 
the spiritual universe éxpresses the two fundamental demands of all 
thought, both scientific and ethical: the demands, namely, of a 
unity which shall be irreducible to diversity and of a diversity which 
shall be irreducible to unity; mutually irreducible, yet ‘‘jointly”’ 
imperative. That this statement of principles leaves us with an 
irrational duality, Mr. Adler is evidently prepared to admit. Since 
he holds that, in the last analysis, man is incompetent to explain the 
universe, he prefers to accept a certain irrationality as, for us at 
least, inevitable, just as he prefers to face evil rather than make a 
futile attempt to explain it away. 

1 This conception, I should say, is not less anthropomorphic than the older 
conception, but only more modern and democratic; and one may ask whether 


a conception of the universe not anthropomorphic could still have a meaning 
or be true. 
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The bearing of this metaphysical principle upon ethical relations 
is indicated by the fact that, while standing emphatically for the 
independent worth of each person, the author refuses to call himself 
an individualist. ‘‘Individualism’’ is for him a term of reprobation. 
It means that social harmony can be explained as a composition of 
private interests. Such a unity is forever false. It is equally false 
to conceive the individual as a product of the social harmony. 


III 


Books III and IV give us the ethical implications of this phi- 
losophy as concerned, respectively, with personal and social prob- 
lems. I must forego the attempt to present the author’s ethical 
views in detail and confine myself to a statement and criticism of 
the ethical attitude. 

The statement of ethical principles has already been given by the 
author (on p. 117), as follows: 

A. Act as a member of the ethical manifold (the infinite spiritual 
universe). ; 

B. Act so as to achieve uniqueness (complete individualization— 
the most completely individualized act is the most ethical). 

C. Act so as to elicit in another the distinctive, unique quality 
characteristic of him as a fellow-member of the infinite whole. 

The ethical attitude implied in this formulation suggests again 
a comparison with Kant. As conceived by Mr. Adler, it is the 
Kantian attitude with an important difference, which he states by 
calling his own attitude ‘‘positive,’’ the Kantian attitude, of course, 
‘‘negative.’’ For convenience we may say that two questions con- 
front us in the attempt to frame an ethical attitude. The first is, 
What is to be my attitude towards the material conditions of life— 
in other words, what moral value is to be attributed to sensuous 
desire? The second is, What is to be my attitude towards my neigh- 
bor? To the first Kant seems to reply, No moral value whatever. 
The satisfaction of material wants yields happiness, but happiness is 
morally irrelevant. The categorical imperative is a method, one 
might say, not so much of extracting moral value from material 
conditions, as of disposing of these conditions—just as the letter- 
carrier disposes of his letters, indifferent to the message they may 
contain, and satisfied if he has delivered them correctly. Mr. Adler 
is likewise indifferent to happiness. At times, indeed, he seems to 
be hardly less of a rigorist than Kant. In his little book on Mar- 
riage and Divorce he goes so far as to say, as I understand him, 
that it is, not merely unwise but morally wrong, to seek happiness 
in marriage. But though indifferent to happiness, he is not indiffer- 
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ent to the material conditions. The earthly life is not something to 
be simply disposed of by a rule of duty. It is the source of all 
spiritual possibilities. The supreme ethical end is the development 
of the spiritual possibilities of the finite world. And therefore the 
only truly ethical attitude is that of ‘‘a cheerful world-builder,”’ 
who takes an active and whole-hearted interest in the improvement 
of material conditions—not with a view to happiness, but for the 
purpose of assisting and developing his spiritual nature. But what 
is meant by the spiritual nature? Some light upon this conception 
is given in the chapter on ‘‘The Practical Vocations.’’ The activi- 
ties of industry, which result in the production of material goods, 
also affect the development of character and personality. How far 
industrial efficiency may be achieved pari passu with the develop- 
ment of personality, and how far it matters, we are not clearly told. 
But of the two results it is the second, or spiritual, result, which, 
and which alone, it seems, has ethical value. Such is the significance 
of the ‘‘positive’’ attitude. 

The attitude takes a more distinctive and characteristic form in 
the answer to the second question. How shall I treat my neighbor? 
Kant and Mr. Adler agree in replying, Above all, reverentially; as 
a person, valuable in himself; as an end withal and never as a means 
only. But how is this respect to be expressed? Kant replies, By 
letting him alone; at most by consulting his comfort and happiness; 
his moral welfare is none of your business. And here Mr. Adler 
objects. Simply to leave your neighbor alone is to show, not respect, 
but indifference. And to consider only his happiness while you 
reserve for yourself aims higher than happiness—for example (I 
should say), to credit him only with a demand for justice in a case 
where, for yourself, you would prefer to be generous—is really to 
treat him as an inferior. True respect for another is bound to 
eredit him with moral dignity. And therefore I must ‘‘act so as 
to elicit’’ (according to Principle C) what is best in him. This is 
the most characteristic feature of Mr. Adler’s conception of the 
ethical attitude. 

IV 


And it is at this point—on the implications of ‘‘ elicitation’ ’—that 
I take issue. With his criticism of the Kantian attitude I cordially 
agree. There can be, I should say, no true respect for another which 
does not involve understanding and sympathy ; and no true sympathy 
which does not credit him with his best. But how to take a sym- 
pathetic and helpful attitude towards another and yet refrain from 
trespassing upon his moral freedom—this is a most difficult question. 
Kant removes the difficulty by dispensing with the sympathy and 
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helpfulness on behalf of freedom. Mr. Adler, I should say, dis- 
penses with freedom. 

In thus laying the burden of emphasis upon ‘‘elicitation,’’ it 
seems to me that Mr. Adler abandons for the time being the principle 
of personal worth in favor of the more popular ethics of the brother’s 
keeper and the good example. I might urge here the natural bias 
of one whose vocation of ethical teacher commits him to elicitation, 
but from this I am spared by remembering that the identification of 
the moral with the didactic attitude is a trait almost universally 
American. Among us, it seems that an indispensable mark of a 
‘‘moral’’ person is that he ‘‘exercises a moral influence.’’ In the 
older Puritan days, not yet completely past, he was obliged to show 
a righteous indignation against the evil-doers. The sole evidence of 
having a conscience of one’s own, it appears, is a disposition to direct 
the consciences of others. It would be very interesting to ask how 
much of our moral code is made for the use of others. Who is not 
familiar with the idea that ‘‘it would be all right for you and me, but 
it would never do for the masses’’? Or with the fear that a con- 
cession to personal freedom, not otherwise unreasonable, would be 
‘‘liable to abuse.’’? This rather distrustful anxiety for the souls 
of others Mr. Adler would extend to one’s wife. According to him, 
the only ethical motive for marriage is the mutual elicitation of moral 
qualities ; never, it seems, the enjoyment of companionship. I agree 
with Mr. Adler in thinking that Kant’s conception of marriage, as a 
mutual contract to furnish sexual intercourse, is rather horrible, but 
I should like to ask whether one who made an offer of marriage in 
Mr. Adler’s terms would not be rightly rejected as a prig. 

If elicitation of moral qualities means simply that it is my duty 
in an important crisis to lay before another (preferably a friend) 
the consequences of the alternatives confronting him and the signif- 

2In Marriage and Divorce one of the grounds upon which Mr. Adler 
opposes all divorce is the following: ‘‘ Moreover, if divorce is granted in the 
first instance, it can not be refused in the second instance or in the third; and 
there follow such scandalous performances as those with reports of which the 
newspapers have of late entertained or horrified the reading public.’’ But, I 
ask, Let it be so; what difference does it make to you or me? We are not 
obliged to associate with such persons. It may also be seriously asked how 
much of the vileness and indignity associated with ‘‘scandalous performances’’ 
does not lie in just the fact that they are exploited in the newspapers. Let us 
remember that legitimate marriage would be made vile if similarly exploited. 
And the further question arises, What if those who used freedom of divorce as 
an opportunity, say, for an annual remating turned out to be otherwise worthy 
persons? I do not fear that myself. But, as an honest inquirer, have I any 
right to fear it? Precisely such a test is needed, I should say, to answer the 


question whether permanent fidelity is a sine qua non of moral character or @ 
mere convention. 
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icance of his choice as a revelation of himself, well and good. A 
morally worthy and responsible person is bound to be hospitable to 
such elicitation as long as it promises to be helpful and enlightening. 
But when I undertake to dictate his choice, it seems idle to claim that 
I still recognize the principle of personal dignity and worth. Mr. 
Adler would go as far as this, and further. Jf science should ever 
be able to show that ‘‘the union of certain character-types will lead 
to an infelicitous marriage’’—which, fortunately for the whole phi- 
losophy of personality, he doubts—‘‘the state will be justified in 
prohibiting such unions.’’* In Appendix II., treating of the exer- 
cise of force, he is ready to employ force, not merely to protect one’s 
own personality from invasion, but to direct the development of 
personality in others. This forceful moulding of (the other’s) char- 
acter is warranted by ‘‘the positive conception of freedom.’’ Alas, 
that words should play such tricks with us! Would it not be better 
to say that where we recognize the necessity of restraining others, 
we admit a difficulty in the way of personal worth as a sole universal 
ethical principle? 

Intimately connected with the ethical question of what it means 
to treat my neighbor as a person is the psychological question of 
what constitutes a person. And upon this point Mr. Adler is far 
from clear—not unnaturally, since the question is one of great diffi- 
culty. It is to be noted, however, that he justifies the coercion of one 
person by another by assuming, as if beyond question, that within 
the individual life one desire may coerce another. And this justi- 
fication is fortified by an ‘‘instrumental’’ conception of the personal 
life according to which some, if not all, of the parts of one’s life are 
to be treated as mere instruments, or means, to a supreme end. This 
conception of ‘‘instrumentality’’ pervades more or less his whole 
conception of the ethical attitude. I am to treat another person as 
an end withal, and never as a means only; myself, however, as an 
instrument for the ends of society. I am to achieve individuality, 
but only instrumental individuality. The present generation is to 
be instrumental to the next. The whole career of the race is to be 
instrumental to ends that lie in the infinite beyond. Only in the 
infinite it seems, if even there, may we contemplate the possibility 
of realization, of satisfaction, of enjoyment; or, if you please, of 
happiness. 

Now this identification of personal with purposive activity and 
of purposive activity with the use of means for ends, is doubtless a 
common feature of self-realization ethics, which, as against the 
hedonist’s life of happiness, proposes a life organized for an end. 
8 Pp. 307, 371. 
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I am none the less persuaded that, as a characterization of personal 
activity, it misses the point. Let it be remembered that to assert 
the means-to-end principle in morals used to be the distinctive (and 
opprobrious) mark of the utilitarian. Against him the Intuitionist 
argued that honesty, for example, was not a means to an end but a 
good in itself. And this seemed to leave the moral life without coher- 
ence and in possible danger of anarchy. Accordingly, the theory of 
self-realization teaches that honor, chastity and the like, are, not 
each a good in itself, but connected as features of personal worth; 
and the moral life is then viewed as a coordinated system of personal 
activity. But this seems to say that honor is after all only a means 
to an end; in other words, that self-realization is only a new utili- 
tarianism, in which, once more, the means are justified by the end, 
the end, however, the perfection of the person rather than his happi- 
ness. Such, I should say, is the common way of conceiving self- 
realization, and it is apparently the conception implied in Mr. 
Adler’s ‘‘instrumental’’ view. 

This conception overlooks an important difference. Let cooking 
the dinner be the means, of which eating the dinner is (at least the 
proximate) end. To say that the process of cooking is merely a 
means signifies that value is realized only in the eating, or in the 
end. If we could get the cooked dinner without the cooking, so 
much the better—so much the better, indeed, that nearly all who 
ean afford it prefer to employ a cook. In other words, on the bal- 
ance-sheet of value, the end alone stands for receipts, the means 
standing for a necessary and unwelcome expenditure. Now, it is 
surely not in this sense that honor is conceived as ‘‘instrumental’’ 
to perfection, or development of character. In no intelligible sense 
of perfection can one be conceived to desire perfection and yet 
loathe honor. The point is that the conception of end and means 
implies that the activities or experiences representing end and 
means respectively are separable in time. Thus only can they be 
distinguished as ends or means and the realization of value located 
in the end. In the development of character means and ends are 
not thus separable. We attain perfection, let us say, not after we 
have practised honesty, but in the practise of honesty itself. The 
end comes, not after the means, but in the means themselves. This 
suggests, I should say, that for the relation between the several 
features of a personal activity the distinction of end and means is 
meaningless. 

An instrument, in plain words, is a tool. I will then venture the 
suggestion that the conception of instrumentality is a metaphorical 
derivation from the use of tools; or, more broadly, that the whole 
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scheme of means and ends is built upon an observation of dis- 
tinctively mechanical activities, involving the use of tools and the 
preparation of material. It is here distinctively that ends and 
means are separated in time—ever more widely as, in modern 
industry, processes are lengthened and tools become complex ma- 
chines—and no value is realized short of the end. It is here also 
that ends and means have the least ‘‘organic’’ relation. It is not 
necessary that a shoe be made of leather or that leather be made into 
a shoe; that a man be killed with a knife or that a knife be used 
only to kill a man. As soon as we pass from mechanical to vital 
processes the relation is altered. A kitten can develop only into a 
cat, a cat only from a kitten. So far, however, as the two stages ~ 
can be given a moral relation, they are not now related as means 
and end. To say that the child is only a means to the man is true 
only from the standpoint of ‘‘cannon-fodder,’’ or from the hardly 
less sordid standpoint of a puritanical rigorism, which looks upon 
life solely as a disciplinary process and upon childhood solely as a 
training for maturity. It is scarcely humane, I should say, to treat 
the child merely as a means. 

But in passing from mechanism to life we are approaching 
personality. Personality begins, it might be said, with the exercise 
of foresight and the adaptation of means to ends, as manifested, 
say, in the use of tools. True, but it only begins here. The pur- 
chase of ends at the cost of arduous and unwelcome means marks 
the stage of blind submission to external necessity. The progress 
of culture stands for nothing more clearly than a revolt against this 
grinding necessity ; and a revolt which is ever, if ever incompletely, 
successful in reducing the element of necessity. Sympathy with 
this revolt is part of Mr. Adler’s conception of the ethical attitude. 
In his view extreme poverty is morally degrading; not because the 
poor must work and encounter hardship, but because their choices 
are ever bound by necessity. And modern machine-industry also 
tends to degrade, because, in dissociating the means so widely from 
the end, and in associating the worker solely with the means, it 
makes a tool of the worker himself; because, in other words, his 
work stands for so little of choice and reflection and for so much 
of habit and necessity. Here it seems that the instrumental ideal 
is repugnant to himself. 

But how is the element of necessity to be reduced? This is not 
a simple question, but two points may be noted: (1) In the revolt 
against the burden of cooking for the sake of eating, I summon my 
intelligence to the task of reducing the burden by making the 
process easier and simpler. (2) But the very exercise of intelli- 
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gence works a change in the character of the task. Along with the 
saving of labor, cooking becomes an interesting, at least a challeng- 
ing problem, more or less worth while in itself, thereby less a work 
of labor and more a work of art. It becomes a ‘‘personal’’ activity. 
I doubt if Mr. Adler would reject this element from the solution. 
Let me, however, enumerate some of the implications: (1) In a life 
governed by the principle of personality no part of life may be 
a mere means. As a person I insist that every part of life has a 
worth in itself; every part must also be an end. (2) No desire can 
be regarded as subordinate to other desires or subject to their 
coercion: every part of our nature has its rights. (3) And the ideal 
of life is not mere striving, but also realization—fruition—enjoy- 
ment; that is to say, it includes, among other considerations, the 
rejected consideration of happiness. 

As a further illustration of the instrumental motive I may cite 
Mr. Adler’s suggestion for an ideal state: namely, that the state 
be organized on the basis of vocational groups as a league, or society, 
of guilds. To me this savors strongly of that German-made state 
which we are now commanded to detest, and against which, just as 
a person, I feel called upon to protest. This emphasis upon the 
vocational motive is another mark of the self-realization theory, 
which, in setting up against the hedonistic ideal of pleasure or 
happiness the ideal of ‘‘work,’’ tends to make the profession or 
‘‘eareer’’ the chief, if not the sole expression of the person. As a 
corrective to self-indulgence it has its uses. As a definition of the 
person it strikes me as narrow, utilitarian, and in a certain measure 
degrading. As a person I can not consent that my vocation of stu- 
dent and teacher of philosophy shall rule as the determining or 
dominating motive of my life. I can recognize no moral obliga- 
tion to prefer philosophers as my friends, to prefer philosophical to 
other and often more enlivening reading, to listen to a Beethoven 
symphony from a philosophical point of view, or to look upon my 
children with the eyes of a philosophical parent. I admit that, in 
point of fact, I shall be bound to make my profession a matter of 
chief importance. But bound by what? Again, I should say, by 
necessity: partly, indeed, by the necessity of earning a living, but no 
less by the necessity of accepting the conditions offered by the exist- 
ing organization of society if I am to be personally effective. Those 
conditions are not more likely to fit my person than a ready-made 
coat. Even the academic distinctions of philosopher, historian, 
biologist, chemist, and the like stand less for personal and logical 
distinctions of problem and task than for a convenient arrangement 
of academic fences. In brief, the society of guilds may be an 
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excellent political arrangement for the transaction of business; it is 
not a unity of persons. 

These mark the points at which, I should say, Mr. Adler has 
not quite succeeded in his ‘‘joint’’ method of driving two horses 
abreast. His two horses are personality and social harmony. It 
seems to me that an unconscious deference to popular conceptions of 
social morality—of the kind already deprecated in his criticism of 
socialism—has led him to drive the social horse ahead of the per- 
sonal. But it is not to be expected that any of us will succeed in 
driving two horses abreast; nor, I fear, that any of us will succeed 
in driving his philosophical chariot with less than two horses. The 
eriticisms touch the book only in certain aspects. The book as a 
whole is an impressive presentation of an ethical attitude, and the 
attitude is marked by nobility of conception, by spiritual insight 
into the souls of men, and at the same time by a fairly resolute 
recognition of the facts of life. 


WARNER FTE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





THE APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF MAN 


N Europe, at the present time, we have the exhibit of men strug- 
gling with problems of the highest complexity without an ade- 
quate equipment of scientific knowledge. Despite efforts which were 
made towards the end of the eighteenth century, the systematic 
study of man has been so neglected that in the emergency of to-day 
we are left without guidance other than the conflicting opinions of 
a limited group of statesmen. We take a certain pride, just now, 
in the fact that the war has forced us to look at the problems of 
mankind from a world point of view; but while our sympathies are 
going out to the aspirations and activities of the lesser and debatable 
nationalities, it must be insisted that, if we are to be ultimately suc- 
cessful in promoting the highest interests of humanity, we must be 
prepared to apply ourselves, with a resolution and earnestness hith- 
erto unrealized, to the scientific study of man. 

There is no escaping the fact that such a study presents the 
gravest difficulties. It is, for example, hard for men to overcome 
the feeling that human affairs are so dominated by ‘‘accident’’ and 
by the uncertain motives and wills of individuals that scientific 
method is here inapplicable. Then, it must be acknowledged, no one 
of the existing disciplines in our universities has shown the power 
or disposition to take up the study of man as a whole. The sociolo- 
gist may demonstrate that logically his subject should embrace and 
coordinate the results of all humanistic studies, but as a matter of 
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fact this has not been done. Humanistic learning in the narrower 
sense (t. €., the classics) provides no avenue leading to a sufficiently 
broad outlook; history still remains content with its chronological 
presentation of political events; while anthropology still limits its 
interest to the less civilized groups of men. On the other hand, it 
is but fair to reflect that the way is not open for any one existing 
‘‘subject’’ in the university to make itself responsible for such a 
study, since this, of necessity, demands the coordination and co- 
operation of every discipline which may be included in ‘‘the humani- 
ties.’’ Again, a further difficulty, of a practical sort, arises from 
the fact that the recognized division of subjects in the university 
has not sprung from the needs of scientific study, but is the outcome 
of tradition, modified by demands for the recognition of new sub- 
jects during the last fifty years. The study of man, in short, can 
_be instituted only with the support of each of the separate depart- 
ments or units into which the ‘‘ College of Letters’’ is broken up, for 
each one of these represents an integral and essential aspect of the 
inquiry. 

The first problem, then, that confronts us, in the effort to obtain 
recognition for the systematic study of man, is the necessity of mak- 
ing such an approach to the study as will gain the confidence and 
enlist the support of the different groups of scholars involved. What 
is to be desired is that the humanistic side of the university should 
adopt as its fundamental aim, not the separate study of philosophy, 
of psychology, of anthropology, of history, of geography, of lan- 
guages and literatures, of economics and political science, but the 
unified study of man. If, however, this is to be accomplished it can 
only be through the convincing nature of the approach which may 
be offered. The cooperation sought can be hoped for only through 
the presentation of a set of ideas which will enable men working in 
different lines to see how their individual efforts may be made con- 
tributory to a great and highly desired end. It thus becomes evi- 
dent that the manner in which we may propose to set about the 
study of man is of crucial importance. 

This being the ease, it is of significance that in various connec- 
tions efforts are being made at the present time to mark out lines 
of approach to the study of man. Of these the contribution of Dr. 
Goldenweiser in this JouRNAL (October 10 and 24, 1918) bespeaks 
attention, being a serious effort entitled to consideration in an ap- 
preciative spirit. 

Dr. Goldenweiser begins by pointing out that the approach de- 
sired is not to be gained by discussing the relations of established 
academic subjects, and proposes that we should turn directly to the 
facts themselves. This, it seems to me, is essential; we need a re- 
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turn to the whole body of facts available for the study of man 
unembarrassed by distinctions which have arisen through the exi- 
gencies of university teaching. But the question follows at once: 
are we approaching the facts themselves when, as the author pro- 
poses, we ‘‘attempt an analytical conceptualization of the relations 
of such facts’’ (563). What is meant by this phrase may be ex- 
plained a little more fully. ‘‘An examination of a set of social data, 
as presented by the historical record or by modern conditions, nat- 
urally leads,’’ Dr. Goldenweiser thinks, ‘‘to three questions: what 
kind of data are they? How are they related to one another in 
time? And what is the connection between them? This,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘suggests three standpoints from which the data can be en- 
visaged: the standpoint of level, .. . of time, . . . and of connec- 
tion or linkage.’’ From this beginning he goes on to develop a set 
of eight categories of data (objective-historical, objective-contem- 
poraneous, psychological-historical, psychological-contemporaneous, 
deterministic-historical, deterministic-contemporaneous, accidental- 
historical, accidental-contemporaneous) the further description of 
which constitutes the body of his paper. 

What we are concerned with here is not the detailed interest of 
the paper under discussion, or the wealth of illustration Dr. Golden- 
weiser is never at a loss to introduce, but the mode of approach which 
he offers as ‘‘an introduction to social science.’’ The point then that 
seems to me crucial in this connection is that the proposed concep- 
tualization of the relations of facts, before the facts have been sub- 
jected to scientific treatment, is calculated to lead to no sound or 
valuable result. 

An illustration will best serve to bring out the force of this eriti- 
cism. Dr. Goldenweiser’s ultimate objective, in the paper with 
which we are concerned, is an analysis of the relation of the ‘‘deter- 
ministic’’ and ‘‘accidental’’ elements in human history. Briefly, 
his point of view is that in any given event there are certain ‘‘deter- 
ministic’’ elements which we may isolate, but we will also have to 
acknowledge ‘‘there is no denying the overwhelming weight of acci- 
dental factors’’ (606). ‘‘The accidental appears, after all, as pre- 
dominant in history, when it comes to the particular when, where, 
how, and even what, of events’’ (605). ‘‘Thus the accidental and 
the deterministic appear as two inseparable ingredients of the his- 
toric process. Leave out the deterministic, and history becomes a 
hodge-podge of adventitious things and events, a something without 
rhyme or reason; leave out the accidental, and grave injustice is 
done to reality, for law and order is then claimed as a fact, whereas 
it is at best but an aspiration, a tendency, not strong enough to have 
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its way wholly, but fully strong enough to regulate, and to that ex- 
tent to control, the stream of accidental fact’’ (607). 

Now, as he himself is aware, what the author does here is to take 
certain particulars, related in chronological sequence, and reflect 
upon the nature of the ‘‘linkage’’ (to use his own expression) be- 
tween them (564). Remark, he is not proposing or dealing with a 
scientific problem, he is simply looking at certain facts, 7. e., events, 
and thinking about the relation in which one happening stands to 
the next, in terms of ‘‘determinism’’ and ‘‘accident.’’ As a result 
of this consideration it is obvious that the ‘‘accidental’’ features will 
preponderate, for the reason that the so-called ‘‘deterministic’’ fac- 
tors can not be arrived at or discerned by contemplation, they can 
only be discovered through scientific investigation (if at all), and 
this, in the subject under discussion, has not been carried out. The 
approach adopted by Dr. Goldenweiser may lead to the expression 
of an infinite variety of opinions, in which appeal will be made to 
the existing body of knowledge, but it will not open the door to 
scientific investigation and the extension of scientific results, from 
which it follows that the conclusions reached by Dr. Goldenweiser 
may be rendered invalid at any moment through new research. 

Let us accept the proposal to turn to the facts themselves, but, 
instead of reflecting upon the abstract relations in which the facts 
stand to each other, let us ask what sort of knowledge it is we want 
to gain. As I understand it, every science is engaged in the effort 
to find out ‘‘how things work’’ in relation to some specific aspect of 
the world in which we find ourselves. Every science makes the 
assumption that things in the world we know work in characteristic 
ways, and that these ways may be discovered by scientific analysis. 
Hence it is that the students of physics and chemistry, of astronomy, 
geology, and biology are not greatly concerned in regard to the rela- 
tions of the sciences, for they are occupied fully in the task of an- 
alyzing the modus operandi through which the results we observe in 
nature have been and still are produced. 

If we adopt this methodological point of view in the case before 
us, it will appear that the kind of knowledge we want in relation to 
man is an understanding of the ways in which things work to bring 
about certain results. But what results? Here we are in the presence 
of a difference between the aims of the student of nature and of the 
historian, for while the former endeavors to describe how any exist- 
ing condition has come to be as it is, the latter attempts to explain 
events. The difference is marked, and is of the utmost significance 
in point of method. The one procedure leads to an analysis of the 
characteristic processes through which existing conditions have been 
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and are produced; the other leads to views on the ‘‘accidental,’’ to 
opinions on the influence of ‘‘great men,’’ to religious beliefs on the 
place of ‘‘God in history.’’ The one method leads on to a more and 
more complete and objective description of the ways in which things 
work, the other ends in interpretations which are inevitably personal 
and emotionalized. 

We have before us, in the form of documents and other memo- 
rials, evidences of what has taken place in the past. The historian 
seizes upon these materials and endeavors to ‘‘reconstruct the past.’’ 
What he does is to create for himself, from the data available, a 
drama of events, and he does this by selecting what he deems to have 
been the episodes of cardinal importance, supplementing the record 
by the imaginative reconstruction of the motives of the participants. 
It is all human and romantic, and, in the hands of a master, of ab- 
sorbing interest; but the story will never be the same in any two 
‘*histories,’’ and the proportions of the ‘‘accidental’”’ will vary with 
every treatment. The scientific investigator, approaching the same 
materials, will, on the other hand, begin with the present, and he 
will utilize the facts available in regard to what has happened in 
the past as so much evidence from which to isolate the various proc- 
esses through which the existing situation or condition has come to 
be as it is. As a consequence, the latter procedure gives some hope 
of an eventual understanding and comprehension of how things work 
in relation to mankind, whereas the former leaves us with ever- 
varying statements as to the importance and significance of what 
has taken place. With this contrast in mind, it will readily appear 
that the whole question of ‘‘accident’’ and ‘‘determinism’’ in his- 
tory is an outgrowth of the concentration of attention upon events, 
and is one that disappears as an essential matter for consideration 
when once the scientific attitude has been adopted. 

The study of man is a fundamental interest for the world at the 
present time. If we profit from the experience gained in other lines 
of inquiry, we will see that the urgent need now is to apply the 
method of science in this all-important field. It may, at first sight, 
seem impracticable to unify studies in which every branch is distin- 
guished by a special body of fact and a special technique of investi- 
gation; but, on second consideration, it will become evident that 
these differences are no greater than those which characterize the 
different branches of physics or biology. What we are in need of is 
an approach to the study of man which will orient the aims of the 
different ‘‘subjects,’’ and show how all our efforts may be made 
contributory to a common end. What this means is that we require 
the statement of the scientific problem which lies back of all the data 
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with which our recognized ‘‘subjects’’ deal. As I conceive it, this 
problem is contained in the question: ‘‘How has man, with all the 
infinite variety of his activities in literature, art, thought, and handi- 
craft come to be as we find him throughout the world to-day ?’’ 
But it also means that we require a method in common—the method 
of science, which may for the humanist be found illustrated in the 
historical study of language. 


FREDERICK JOHN TEGGART. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 





“SCIENTIFIC PREPOSSESSION” AND ANTISCIENTIFIC 
ANIMUS — 


ROFESSOR FITE’S clever caricature of scientific psychology, 

in the December Atlantic, like all clever caricature, achieves 

its end by seizing on a few conspicuous features of its victim; feat- 

ures not necessarily of vital importance; and by skilful exaggera- 

tion and subtle misrepresentation of these features, entirely obscur- 
ing the victim’s real characteristics. 

Against such caricaturing it is useless to argue, and undignified 
to protest. Where the motive is kindly, it is best to laugh with the 
artist. Where the motive is spiteful, serene indifference is sufficient 
protection. There is no reason to be concerned over Professor Fite’s 
playing up of the ‘‘behaviorism’’ of a few radicals as if it were the 
real current of psychological opinion and method. We need not 
become excited when our caricaturist assumes for his own purposes 
that the Freudian pseudo-psychology, with its mystical Subconscious 
and medieval demons of complexes, is accepted by the laborious sci- 
entific psychology, slave to dull fact and grinding method, which 
he scornfully describes in another page. Even when, after telling 
us that ‘‘no one thinks of demanding ... from the ‘expert psy- 
chologist’ ... a broad and sympathetic appreciation of literature, 
a cultivated and instructed taste, and, above all, a thoughtful ex- 
perience of life,’’ he proceeds, without a verbal blush, to quote from 
‘‘a recent writer’’ who is actually one of our best known American 
psychologists, and who has in a very high degree just this appre- 
ciation, taste, and experience: proceeds, indeed, to quote from this 
‘‘recent writer’s’’ delightful satire on experimental psychology: 
even then we should merely admire the philosopher’s adroitness in 
juggling with facts. There would be reason for concern if it were 
probable that the cartoonist believed his caricature to be a veracious 
portrait ; but one hesitates to assume such naiveté of Professor Fite, 
just as one would hesitate to assume it of Goldberg or one of the 
other cartoonists of the evening papers. 
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Professor Fite’s presentation of Psychology is, however, not all 
caricature. The feature which he evidently finds most objectionable 
is a true and essential feature, although somewhat unfairly repre- 
sented. It is the uncompromising insistence on scientific proof, as 
against conjecture, popular report, and anecdote, which galls, not 
only occasional philosophers, but galls also a vast company of mys- 
ties, spiritualists, Freudians, Christian scientists, character analysts, 
and worshipers at the shrine of the thinking horses. Misery makes 
strange bedfellows, and the misery of those whose spirits rebel at 
treading the hard road of scientific procedure makes the strangest 
dream-mates of all. Let us quote from our critic’s words: 


Psychological Laboratories have been in operation for thirty years or more; 
and for more than twenty years I have been searching for one fact worthy of 
consideration—for one ‘‘discovery,’’ so to speak, as measured by what they call 
a discovery in other sciences—for one fact discovered in the psychological labo- 
ratory which did not repeat what we already knew, or which required a labo- 
ratory for its discovery. 

Several years ago I thought I had found a little one. A distinguished 
psychologist, in a public lecture which I attended, was explaining the value of 
the psychological laboratory. We all know, he said, that imagination may be 
mistaken for reality, but it required the laboratory to show with scientific 
certainty that reality could be mistaken for imagination. I can give only a 
rough outline of the experiment reported. The subject is seated facing a screen 
of ground glass, behind which, unknown to him, there is a projection-lantern, 
and in the middle of which, if I remember correctly, there is drawn a circle of 
a few inches in diameter. He is told to look at the circle and to imagine that 
it is red. Presently the area of the circle begins to be tinged with red; and 
since he is unaware of the fact that a projection-lantern is being operated 
behind the screen, he takes this reddish tinge to be the product of his imagina- 
tion. Thus we prove, by scientific method, that reality may be mistaken for 
imagination. 

I will admit that, as I walked home after the lecture, I felt that I had 
received a demonstration, The ‘‘discovery’’ was not precisely awe-inspiring, but 
did it not amount to a vindication of scientific method? How could one have 
unearthed such a fact except in a laboratory? Then I suddenly remembered. 
A few evenings before, it had happened that my wife, who was sitting in my 
study reading, had laid down her book, assumed an attitude of listening, and 
then, taking up her book again, had remarked to me with a smile that she was 
so accustomed to listening for the baby’s ery that she often heard him cry in 
imagination when in fact he was quiet. Whereupon, having imagined the same 
thing myself, and doubting that we could both be victims of imagination, I 
opened the door and discovered that the infant was really crying. Here then 
it was demonstrated, in the heart of the household, with no apparatus except a 
baby, yet with all the scientific rigor that one could reasonably desire, that 
reality may be mistaken for imagination. 


To those who have studied the ‘‘proofs’’ of spirit communica- 


tion, levitation and materialization; who have waded through the 
older animal psychology and the early monographs on child study; 
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and who have patiently analyzed the documents of the Freudian 
propaganda, Professor Fite’s naive reactionary method of aceumu- 
lating data is distressingly familiar. It is such a simple, easy, 
method! Any one ean use it, and—most gratifying of all—can 
prove by means of it exactly what he wants to believe. 

Professor Fite would prove a presumably important fact of the 
relation of perception to imagination by an anecdote: by an observa- 
tion he believes he made in the immediate or remote past. Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge would prove the possibility of communicating with the 
dead by certain incidents which he believes came under his observa- 
tion. Professor Barrett, in the same way, would demonstrate the 
marvelous efficiency of the divining rod. Christian scientists of un- 
doubtable sincerity relate anecdotes of the uniting of broken bones 
through the reading over the patient of a few pages of Mrs. Eddy’s 
Book. Various observers of animals have constructed entertaining 
theories of the ‘‘animal mind’’ on the basis of anecdotes vouched 
for by reliable persons. And all these apostles of the Easy Way 
protest that it is silly to insist on scientific demonstration of the 
phenomena they declare they have observed by merely ‘‘keeping the 
eyes of the mind open,’’ as Professor Fite so neatly puts it. 

Against this flood of superstition, which has, from the remote 
past, beaten upon our slowly emerging civilization, there is no strong 
bulwark except the scientific method which the mystics would so 
lightly sweep aside. We may admit that many psychological beliefs 
which are popularly held are correct, although not scientifically veri- 
fied. Many other beliefs are false. What shall decide between the 
true and the false? Are we to assume the theories we like, and deny 
those we dislike? It is here that scientific method is indispensable. 

Scientific method, as it applies to the experimental sciences, and 
specifically as it applies to experimental psychology, is very well 
illustrated by Professor Fite’s story. Scientific method does not 
accept the mere statement of what is believed to have happened. It 
demands an arrangement of the conditions such that there is reason- 
able freedom from doubt that what is reported is what really oe- 
eurred. Most important of all, it requires the statement of condi- 
tions under which the observation can be deliberately repeated. 
Neither of these demands can be fulfilled absolutely, but their ful- 
filment must be approximated. Mistakes are constantly being made 
in spite of the method, yet by repetition these mistakes are corrected. 

Professor Fite’s observation is of the class to which belong the 
anecdotes which ‘‘prove’’ the occurrence of telepathy. The factor 
of coincidence is not eliminated. It might be that the crying of the 
babe was really heard: it might be that it was only imagined. The 
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fact that the babe was actually crying at the time is no proof that it 
was heard. What really lends plausibility to the inference is the 
scientific demonstration of its possibility. The experiment of the 
‘‘distinguished psychologist’’ is far more conclusive, and since it can 
be repeated by any competent experimental psychologist, and the 
conditions even more carefully checked, it is the initial step in proof. 
If any importance attaches to the alleged fact that perception can be 
taken for imagination, its psychological demonstration is indispens- 
able, in spite of a thousand unchecked inferences from the daily 
life of philosophers and others. 

This fundamental need for scientific method is something that 
mystics and apostles of the occult find it very difficult to grasp. 
Writers on spiritistic phenomena are constantly deploring the skep- 
ticism of scientists, and branding it as unreasonable. Why, they ask 
us, do we refuse to accept the circumstantial anecdotes of phenom- 
ena transcending the known laws of nature? Was not the accept- 
ance of radioactivity as revolutionary as would be the acceptance of 
levitation or telepathy? They do not understand that the existence 
of radium would never have been accepted on the mere statement 
of the Curies, or on the statements of a dozen scientists. Nor do 
they understand that any phenomenon, however occult it seems now, 
would be admitted at once, if it were demonstrable through the in- 
dispensable method of scientific procedure, as was the existence of 
radium. 

When one considers the important contributions which psychol- 
ogy has made, not only to pure knowledge, but also to applied sci- 
ences, one wonders where Professor Fite has been searching ‘‘ for 
more than twenty years’’ with so little result. (It would be cruel 
to inquire what striking discoveries have been made by him and 
other philosophers in the same period.) For the guidance of those 
critics who really wish to see a sample of what the scientific method 
in psychology accomplishes, we suggest that they watch for the re- 
ports which will presently appear on psychological work in the vari- 
ous branches of the army and navy. Here will be found a brilliant 
record of the practical accomplishments of psychologists, most of 
whom were taken directly from their laboratories, and faced with 
the necessity of solving practical problems in short order. Remark- 
able as the accomplishments were, they would have been even greater 
if it had not been for the inhibitions of unscientific men in positions 
of authority, who, like Professor Fite, preferred guesswork to sci- 
entific certainty. 

Because of the successful practical application of the results of 
psychological research, in education, business, medicine, and many 
other departments of activity ; and especially because of the impulse 
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given to applied psychology by the war, there is indeed danger that 
the pure research of which Professor Fite speaks contemptuously— 
research conducted for the purpose of ascertaining facts regardless 
of application, which is the primal flame from which alone the fires 
of applied science are lighted—will be dangerously neglected. In 
the past the greatest obstacle to successful application has been the 
urgent demand therefor, which has led to the premature use of prin- 
ciples, and has opened a field to a company of fakirs—character 
analysts and self-made ‘‘experts’’—who have tended to discredit sci- 
entific work. Unless more adequate provision is made for pure re- 
search in experimental psychology, the progress of applied psychol- 
ogy in the future will be much retarded. One of the greatest benefits 
which could be conferred upon the nation at the present moment 
would be the foundation of an institute for psychobiological research 
on a scale comparable to that of the Rockefeller Institute and other 
institutes for applied science. 

Rich as is the field for psychological research, and important as 
are its applications, the results must ever be disappointing to those 
who expect thrills, and ‘‘discoveries, so to speak, as measured by 
what they call a discovery in other sciences.’’ Psychology deals 
with the mind: yes, psychologists still claim that: and with the physi- 
eal and physiological phenomena which are closely connected with 
mind. Mind is the common possession of the human race, at least, 
and there is no reason to assume the existence of any mental proper- 
ties or processes so hidden from the innumerable possessors of mind 
that if discovered they would be such novelties as were Hertzian 
waves and radium to physical science. In fact, an important part of 
the work of scientific psychology is to demolish the thrilling ‘‘dis- 
coveries’’ of amateur psychologists—such ‘‘discoveries’’ as subcon- 
scious ‘‘complexes,’’ telepathic communication, and dogs with super- 
canine intelligence. 

Psychological research finds its work less in extending the field 
of knowledge than in bringing order out of the chaos within the 
field, a duty in no wise less important than the other, but more labori- 
ous, and lacking in appeal to the poetic imagination. Psychology 
will always be disappointingly dull to those who have not the ‘‘sci- 
entific prepossession,’’ the ‘‘prepossession”’ that no labor is too hard, 
no course too long, if it lends to the ascertainment of truth. 


KnigHt DUNLAP. 
JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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PREDICTION AND SPONTANEITY 


HE two functions of the intellect are ‘‘to describe’’ and ‘‘to 
reason.’’ The difference between them is that ‘‘to describe”’ 
relates wholly to that which we have experienced, while ‘‘to reason’’ 
means to go from that which we have experienced to that which we 
have not experienced. It is reason which permits us to predict. 

Both description and prediction are statements about phenomena, 
but there is a radical distinction between them. Description relates 
to the past and therefore it can be accurate, because the past may 
have come within our own experience, but prediction relates to the 
future which has not yet come within experience. We describe the 
past, we live the present, we predict the future. Under what condi- 
tions then can prediction be accurate? 

Accepting the idea of cause and effect, without analyzing the 
philosophical meaning of these terms, we may say that if the cause 
is known, reason can predict the effect. But as a prediction involves 
the passing of time between it and the phenomenon predicted, this 
time must not introduce any cause not known at the time of predic- 
tion, otherwise the effect can not be predicted because all the causes 
are not known. Hence it may be said that the prediction of a phe- 
nomenon will be accurate in just the proportion that the time between 
the prediction and the phenomenon predicted is negligible as a cause. 
This happens in the inorganic world. If I pour acid on a metal the 
reaction is the same, whether I do it now or wait a week and then 
do it. Of the inorganic world it may: be said that once we know the 
cause of a phenomenon our experience shows us that the passing of 
time does not alter this cause. This is all that we mean when we 
speak of the immutable laws of Nature. But this is only true of the 
inorganic world; it is not true of the organic world, and especially 
it is not true of human beings. 

Let us now consider spontaneity as it shows itself in us. I shall 
define the spontaneous act as an act, all of the causes of which do 
not come into existence until the very instant of the act. Our spon- 
taneous, or free, act is an act which is caused by the whole of our 
experience up to the instant of the act. Manifestly such an act can 
not be predicted. To predict, one must know all of the causes, and 
from our definition of the spontaneous we should have to wait until 
the very instant of the act in order to know all of the causes. But 
if we did this we could not predict the act, we could only describe it, 
because it would then belong to the past, not the future. Of course 
we do not always act freely; habit and reflexes determine many, if 
not most, of our acts and when they do our acts can be predicted. 
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But when we do act freely, or spontaneously, prediction is impossible. 

Many people believe that our inability to predict in this field is 
due to a temporary ignorance of biological laws, which ignorance 
will disappear in the future. This belief is due to a fundamental 
misconception of the influence of time on our reactions. Prediction 
is most accurate in the sciences of logic, mathematics, astronomy, 
physics and inorganic chemistry, and is least accurate in biology, 
political economy, sociology and history. In the former, spon- 
taneity, as I have defined it, does not exist; but in the latter sciences, 
dealing as they do with the living, spontaneity is bound to enter 
often and spoil our predictions. 

The existing state of our biological knowledge has nothing to do 
with the case. Whenever there is spontaneity, we fail in our pre- 
dictions, and must always fail, because then the time between a pre- 
diction and the phenomenon predicted can not be ignored without 
destroying the accuracy of the prediction. 

A. A, MERRILL. 


PASADENA. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Good Man and the Good: an Introduction to Ethics. Mary 
Wuiton Caukins. New York: The Maemillan Company. 1918. 
Pp. xx + 219, 

Miss Calkins has given us here an excellent brief psychological 
introduction to ethics. The discussion is condensed, clear and acute 
in its discriminations. The first seventy-five pages deal with the 
meaning of the terms ‘‘the good’’ and ‘‘the good man;”’ the hun- 
dred pages following discuss the virtues—thrift, abstinence, cour- 
age, prudence, truthfulness, justice, generosity, obedience, non-con- 
formity and pugnacity, with a very brief chapter contrasting the 
moral with the esthetic and the religious experience. Thirty-five 
pages of notes and bibliographical references, and a careful index, 
conclude the volume. 

Pedagogically, this arrangement leaves little to be desired for 
those who are interested in the psychology of morality. It is per- 
haps a bit too schematic, and the discussions too abstract, to attract 
the ‘‘general reader’’—who is fed in these days on every hand with 
excitements and exigencies, and drawn irresistibly into the arena of 
practical decision. Indeed, the drift of current opinion seems to be 
that college students, in ethics courses, ought to be considering con- 
crete moral problems, rather than—or, at least, in addition to—the 
nature of instinct, will, and the ‘‘virtues.’’ It is being widely 
doubted whether these psychological discussions—as well as the re- 
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moter metaphysical discussions which Miss Calkins herself avoids— 
throw much light upon these actual problems of conduct which con- 
front us. Men of the most opposite metaphysical and psychological 
theories agree in their practical attitudes, while members of the 
same school as regards ‘‘theory’’ differ diametrically in application. 
The natural inference seems to be that what is needed for moral 
guidance is not so much a correct analysis of the sense of duty, or 
an understanding of the instinctive roots of the ‘‘virtues,’’ as a 
mass of information concerning the possibilities of action in a given 
situation, and the results, immediate and far-reaching, to be expected 
from these possible courses of action. Common sense and normal 
human good will can then be trusted, without raising fundamental 
questions, to make far wiser decisions than acute philosophical analy- 
sis which lacks a comprehensive knowledge of the bearings of the 
concrete situation. 

When Miss Calkins does bend to a few words of practical appli- 
cation, what she has to say is extremely pertinent and wise. The 
remarks on the importance of truthfulness; on the danger that be- 
sets truly loving parents and spouses, of ‘‘nagging;’’ on the prob- 
lem of distributive justice, are indicative of the great practical value 
that a development of the volume along these lines might have. Per- 
haps a future enlarged edition may include more pages like these. 

The best piece of analysis in the volume, however, is the ‘‘double- 
self theory’’ of the sense of duty, or ‘‘experience of obligation.’’ 
‘*The consciousness of obligation is the experience of self-compulsion. 
And the explanation of the paradoxical combination in the moral 
experience of the seemingly inconsistent factors of submission and 
freedom lies precisely herein: in the fact that the law to which I 
submit is neither an inexorable nature-law, or uniformity, nor yet 
an external social law—the imposition of another’s will—but is, 
rather, the law, the imperative which I, as ruling self, impose on 
myself, as compelled self’’ (p. 13). 

Morality, according to the view here presented, is subjective: 
‘*A man is good or bad, moral or immoral, according as he wills or 
refuses to will what is to him, and not to any one else,-the good. 
There are therefore no objective criteria of a man’s goodness or bad- 
ness’’ (p. 35). The doctrine is that of ‘‘the good man as he who 
wills that which he conceives as a self-sufficient aim’’ (p. 37). This 
turns out, indeed, to be only a verbal relativism, for, though ‘‘it fol- 
lows that men with different views of the good are equally moral, it 
by no means follows that these men’s views of the good are equally 
adequate. Therefore the moralist, though he must judge a given 
man good or bad according to the man’s own standards, must, on 
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the other hand, attempt to estimate both the man’s conception of 
‘*the good’’ and also the methods by which he tries to realize the 
good by comparison with other conceptions and other methods’’ (p. 
38). It is not worth while to quarrel over terms; but to the present 
reviewer the exclusive or dominant use of the phrases ‘‘the good 
man’’ and ‘‘morality’’ in the subjective sense seems out of harmony 
with ordinary usage, and therefore needlessly misleading. 

The discussion of hedonism in chapter V will seem to some the 
weakest point in the argument. Universalistic hedonism, the doc- 
trine that the greatest happiness of the greatest number is the proper 
eriterion of conduct, is condemned for its ‘‘narrowness.’’ The only 
description of the good which is broad enough is that which de- 
scribes the good ‘‘not in terms of any one kind of consciousness,’’ 
but as ‘‘the fullest expression of every capacity, the freest exercise 
of every activity of the whole universe of selves’ (pp. 78-79). 
There is a confusion latent here, is there not, between the concrete 
activities that we are to call good, and that which makes them good. 
Certainly, all sorts of concrete acts are good (if not ‘‘the fullest 
expression of every activity,’’ which is surely saying too much, since 
some activities are clearly undesirable). But why are they good? 
Many of us will still believe that it is because they tend to bring 
happiness to (or to banish unhappiness from) some one somewhere; 
or because the breaking of the code that enjoins them has dangers 
for human happiness. At any rate, it is not clear that the ‘‘broad- 
est’’ criterion must be the truest; and utilitarianism can hardly be 
disproved by calling it ‘‘narrow.”’ 

If one more objection may be permitted, where so much is above 
criticism, it must be to the assurance with which a particular view 
of the nature of religion is presented as unquestionably true. ‘‘The 
object of the religious man’s experience is a self, or selves, greater 
than himself or than any other human self. This statement may 
be made with great confidence’ (p. 171). Must the object of the 
religious man’s experience be ‘‘a self, or selves’’? That is, no doubt, 
the received opinion, and the outcome of Miss Calkins’ own meta- 
physical outlook. But surely the views of those who hold otherwise 
—as, for illustration, Dr. Stanton Coit, in his illuminating discus- 
sion in The Soul of America—should not be so summarily rejected, 
least of all by a philosopher of the judicial and generous temper 
which we well know the but just now president of the Philosophical 
Association to possess. 


DurRANT DRAKE. ° 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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The League of Nations, To-day and To-morrow. Horace Meyer 
KALLEN. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1919. Pp. xx-+ 181. 


This is a timely book. When the war suddenly terminated, few 
had been seriously considering what must form the structure of a 
lasting peace. A group of men in New York City had been more 
far-sighted. For over a year ‘‘a body of men of affairs, university 
men and journalists, mostly editors,’’ had been considering together 
the economic and political aspects of the problem. They appointed 
a committee consisting of Mr. Ralph S. Rounds, of the New York 
Bar, and the author, ‘‘to organize and conduct an investigation, of 
which the result is the present monograph’’ (p. vii). 

The book consists chiefly of a ‘‘ Protocol for a League of Nations’’ 
and arguments upon its various articles. The scheme, which has 
been worked out in elaborate detail, is claimed to be in the spirit of 
President Wilson’s state papers and addresses, which are cited in 
its support. The protocol begins with the ‘‘ purposes of a league of 
nations’’ which are: ‘‘(@) to assure to its members and their peoples 
security, freedom, equality of economic and cultural opportunity and 
thereby to maintain lasting peace;’’ and ‘‘(b) to create and main- 
tain whatever agencies may be necessary to effect these ends’’ (pp. 
18, f.). All nations are to be eligible for membership in the league, 
their voting power to be determined on the basis of their political 
and economic organization, their actual economic and military re- 
sources, the democratic character of their governments, and the lit- 
eracy and size of their populations. The government of the league 
would consist of an International Council, composed of representa- 
tives from the various states, elected by popular vote on. the basis 
of proportional representation, together with other bodies subsidiary 
to it. With this council would rest the duty to enforce peace on 
recalcitrant nations, to punish international offenders, and to avert 
wars. The council would delegate powers to eight commissions 
which would exercise supreme control within their respective prov- 
inees, viz.: Armaments, International Commerce (with seven sub- 
commissions), Central Africa, International Finance (with subcom- 
missions on Credit and Political Loans), Education, Undeveloped 
Countries, International Hygiene, and Labor. There would also be 
an International Court, consisting of twenty-five judges appointed 
for a term of seven years. Appeals could be taken from the de- 
cisions of this Court to the International Council itself. 

It is impossible within the limits of a book review to outline 
further the details in this scheme of international federation, much 
less to state and discuss the arguments advanced for them. The 
precautions necessary to assure the permanently democratic charac- 
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ter of the league are carefully thought out. The same is true of the 
provisions to secure fair play in international commerce, to prevent 
the evils of secret treaties and diplomatic intrigue, and to protect 
backward nations from unjust economic exploitation, while at the 
same time affording them opportunities for the development of their 
natural resources. In general, the spirit of the book is fine. It may 
appear ungracious to criticize it at all. However, it seems to me 
that the scheme, while desirable in the main, is too ambitious in 
what it expects the league to undertake at the outset. It is true 
that the commissions proposed have precedents in the control of 
commerce, food, raw materials, banking, etc., made necessary dur- 
ing the war. But do we love government by commission so well, and 
has it thus far proved so successful as to warrant continuing in 
times of peace, and for practically the entire world, the permanent 
regulation of commerce, banking, labor, and even education, along 
the lines suggested by the analogy of our own Interstate Commerce 
and Trade Commissions? 

On the whole, might it not be prudent for the League of Nations 
to begin with a more modest programme? Were it to fail because 
it attempted too much at first, the idea of an international federa- 
tion would become utterly discredited, perhaps for generations to 
come. On the other hand, if the League can succeed in handling a 
few matters of importance during the present generation, the world 
will thereafter be glad to give it larger powers and responsibilities. 
But this is only my personal reaction. The book ought to convince 
every one that some sort of a League of Nations is an immediate 
necessity; and doubtless it will be all the more helpful to many 
because it is so thought-provoking that they will be unable, at least 
on first consideration, to agree with some of its details. 


WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. May, 1918. Scientific 
Method in Philosophy and the Foundations of Pluralism (pp. 227- 
273): C. A. RicHarpson. — New realism, or scientific method in phi- 
losophy, is here contrasted with pluralism, or the genetic method. 
The points of difference are those touching the existence of the self, 
and the meaning and validity of the objective categories of experi- 
ence, viz., causality and continuity. The error of scientific method is 
that it considers things objectively in abstraction, taking into ac- 
count only the objective side of experience. It can thus only be de- 
scriptive, never explanatory. New realism ignores the existence of 
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the self, or at best considers it merely an inference. Pluralism 
takes the existence of the self as an initial explanatory hypothesis 
based on the concrete realization of our own existence. From this it 
works outwards to an explanatory account of continuity and causal- 
ity, categories which for new realism are merely descriptive. The 
Social Nature of Thinking (pp. 274-295) : J. E. Creiguton. — Main- 
tains that ‘‘the notion of the isolated individual is as inadequate and 
misleading when taken as a basis of logic as by general assent it is 
acknowledged to be when employed to explain the moral, political, or 
religious experience of the individual.’’ Thinking is a joint enter- 
prise at every stage of its procedure, and is comprehensible only in 
the light of its social relations. It presupposes an organic relation 
of the individual mind to other minds and also the relation of the 
individual mind to the external order of nature. Reviews of Books: 
John Laird, Problems of the Self: R. F. A. Homrnu&. William M. 
Salter, Nietzsche, The Thinker: Witpur M. Urpan. Isaac Husik, 
A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy: NATHANIEL ScHMIDT. 
Henry Maudsley, Organic to Human-Psychological and Sociological: 


J. E. Boopin. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. 
Notes. 


Parker, G. H. The Elementary Nervous System. Philadelphia 
end London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1919. Pp. 229. $2.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held in London on 
January 6, 1919, President Wildon Carr in the chair. Mr. C. D. 
Broad read a paper on ‘‘Mechanical Explanation and its Alter- 
native.”’ 

Controversies between mechanistic and non-mechanistie biologists 
suffer, he said, from a lack of clear definition of what the opponents 
mean by mechanism. The case is also prejudiced by confining the 
controversy to biology and not raising the same question about chem- 
istry and other advanced sciences. 

Mechanism must mean at least obedience to the laws of motion or 
some substitute which reduces indefinitely near to them for moderate 
velocities. This condition is summed up by the form of Lagrange’s 
Equations and the form of the function 7 and the nature of the 
variables in it. But this is never a sufficient condition of mechanism ; 
for it leaves open to the functions on the right-hand side of La- 
grange’s equations all sorts of forms and all sorts of variables. Ac- 
cording to the different limitations imposed on their functions and 
their variables, different senses of mechanism emerge. Five senses 
are distinguished; the two least rigid are ‘‘macroscopic,’’ the remain- 
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ing three are ‘‘microscopic’’ im Lorentz’s sense of these words. If 
the more rigid forms hold at all they must hold microscopically, for 
it is certain that they do not hold macrosecopally. 

Microscopic explanations need not be mechanistic. Only the less 
rigid forms of mechanism are necessary for scientific explanation, 
and they are not necessary for any profound metaphysical reason 
but because (a) we can only accurately measure directly geometrical 
magnitudes, and (b) we can not deal with a multitude of complex 
irreducible laws. Even the most rigid form of mechanism might, 
however, be true if we carry our microscopic analysis further than it 
has yet been carried. 

The main advantage of pure mechanism would be a unification 
in our theories of nature. Without it science is perfectly possible, 
but will take the form of a hierarchy of laws of various degrees of 
generality ; the more special of these will not be deducible from the 
more general. 

When account is taken of secondary qualities it is seen that pure 
mechanism can not be the whole truth even about the non-mental part 
of the world. There is no necessary conflict between teleology and 
mechanism ; and the ultimate cause of the special structure of teleo- 
logical systems is inexplicable with or without mechanism. 


The annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Association will 
be held at the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., April 18th and 
19th, 1919. In accordance with the plan usually followed by the 
association, one session will be devoted to the consideration of a single 
subject. The subject which the executive committee have chosen for 
this year’s discussion is ‘‘The Function of Philosophy in Social Re- 
construction.’’ At the remaining two sessions an opportunity will be 
given for members to read and discuss papers on other philosophical 
subjects. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. I¢ is 
issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of shortcontributions, 


prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents of the last five 
ssues are as follows : 
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